
In arranging your plants, due heed should be 
given to their hight and coloring. The plants of 
tallest growth require the central position, and 
they should be graded down to dwarfs at the 
corners, and hanging plants around the edges. 
For the latter purpose, there is nothing better than 
money-wort. Tradescanlia-Zehrina, Maranta 
and Coliseum Ivy are desirable. Partridge vine, 
MilchcUci rcpcns, whicli grows in all woodlands, 
is not to be despised because it is so com- 


they can be trained up the window casings and 
festooned over tlie top of them. A Morning 
Glory is a decided “ glory ” in the wintry wea- 
tlier of the “ north countrey.” If the ends of 
its shoots are pinched off occasionally, it blooms 
profusely. Calla Lilies are very beautiful for 
the center of a bo.v; on each side of them we 
would place a winter-blooming Fuchsia, Speci- 
osa, and Serratifolia. Tiy their side plant either 
of the Tri-colored Geraniums, Lady Cullum, or 
United Italy; or Bouvardias, Davidsonii, Vree- 
landii; or Monthly Carnations, whose rich, 
spicy flowers are ever redolent of the perfumes 
of “Araby, the blest.” The Chinese Primrose.s 
must also find a place, for these are constant 
bloomers. 

The illustrations here gi_.en afford a good idea 

produce a good display of bloom. 

Figs. I and 5 are Jardinieres of pottery ware, 
filled with compost, and in them are planted 
Hyacinth bulbs; these are now in bloom, and 
look veiy pleasant. 

Fig. 2 is a box with trellis fastened to the 
side, over which is clambering a vine. The Ivy 
or the Convolvulus is very suitable for this posi¬ 
tion. The front portion of the box may contain 


i. 

made of either material, fitting exactly into it, 
and painted green or gray, so as not to rust out. 

The Sdl for Floral Boxes. 

In filling these boxes, if you desire to plant 
them as permanent hanging or stationary gar¬ 
dens, the soil must be adapted to the needs of 
various plants, and charcoal is an cs.sential; the 
bottom of the anc pan should be covered an 
inch in depth with very finely powdered cha,r- 
coal dust interspersed with small bits of it. 
These act both u a preventive against mould, and 
enrich the soil, for the roots of all the plants will 


the forests, or from .under the sods in sheep and 
cow pastures, and by mixing with it leaf mould 
and thoroughly decomposed stable manure, will 
have as good soil as the florists could give you; 
mix it in thirds, and add two or three handsful 
of sand, if it is disposed to cake and become 
hard. 

Pure, virgin soil is very desirable for Flor.al 
Boxes, as it contains all the needful stimulants 
for plant growth. 


mon, for few trailing plants possess greater 
charms; its dark green ovate leaves, pure white 
flowers, and brilliant coral-red berries, make a 
very attractive whole. The Cranberry vino is 
also much recommended both for Floral Boxes 
and Hanging Baskets; it has a prettily cut foli¬ 
age, snow white flowers, and rich, ripe, scarlet 
berries, and is easily obtained in many sections 
of the country. 

If vines are planted at each end of the box. 






Jdiff. 6 . , 

bulbs or plants of ornamental foliage, like the 
Begonia; a bed of Cyclamens would be very 
suitable. 

Fig. 3 is a Bulb box filled with sand, and 
Hyacinths and Tulips are growing finely, 

Fig. 4 is filled with bulbous flowers, and the 
box is much more ornamental, constructed of 
tile, and unusually tasteful. Its cost would be 
§20 to 825. 

Fig. 2, 3, can be made by any one at homo 
with wood material handy, W the others must 
be purchased of dealers. 




















































































THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


How can I grow window plants i is a question 
we are often asked. 

From the many failures, success may bo thought 
difficult, but this is by no means the case. There 
are certain requisites which must bo supplied, 
certain rules wc must observe; those done, suc¬ 
cess is ensured. 

First, wo must remember that our plants must 
be chosen from a somewhat limited class. Anj' 
plants requiring a high temperature or a very 
moist atmosphere, arc unsuited for window gar¬ 
dening. Again, exclusively summer blooming 
plants are undesirable, as our object is to have 
bloom and not to use our windows only to winter 
plants for the summer. 

Light is of primary importance, and where 
this cannot be given in abundance it is useless to 
attempt the culture of flowering plants. If pos¬ 
sible, the window should have the morning sun, 
one hour of which is worth two of the afternoon. 

Fresh air is as ncce.ssaiy to a phant as to an 
animal, but cold draught should be avoided. 

Watering must bo enough to be beneficial. 
The usual practice is to daily dribble a little 
water over the surface of the pot; the result is, 
the roots of the plant never get si full suppl}', and 
while the surface is wet the middle of the ball of 
earth is often dust-dry. 

Another, though far less common, mistake is 
saturating the plants and allowing the pot to 
stand in a saucer of water. The only plants 
thriving under this treatment arc Calla Lilies 
(Richardia), and even for these it is unnecessary. 

The proper mode of watering is to thoroughly 
saturate the earth from one to three times a 
week, according to the sun exposure and the 
nature of the plant. Allow all water not ab¬ 
sorbed by the earth to drain off, and, to ensure 
this, be sure that the drainage of the pots is se¬ 
cured in potting. Dust should not be .allowed 


feather duster, by sponging or showering. 

Gas light should not be used in rooms where 
plants are grown; the unconsumed gas which 
always escapes into the atmosphere, in a greater 
or less degree, is injurious to the plants, which 
seldom thrive if exposed to its influence. 

Furnace heat is objectionable, although with 
a little attention to keeping the atmosphere 
moist by evaporations of water, and to ventila¬ 
tion to allow the escape of any gas, good results 
may he obtained in furnace-heated rooms. 
Some object to growing plants in the parlor be¬ 
cause the necessary watering spots, and.the sun 
fades, the carpet. To the latter objection wi 
say, let the carpet be faded; we believe in sun¬ 
light; in letting it into every possible window; 
in irradiating the whole house; and were the 
practice universal of .flooding our houses with 
health-bringing sunbeams, we should hiive fewer 
doctors’ bills to pay. The former objection we 
have avoided by growing all our plants in hollow 
tables. These are of simple construction and 
can he made veiy cheap, or are susceptible of 
any expensive ornamentation. The)' should be 
the length of the window, wide enough to hold 
two rows of good sized pots, and nine inches 
deep. A zinp pan should fit close into the table, 
the edges of which should turn and lay upon the 
top,of the sides; the legs should be on castors 
for convenience of moving. Such a table of 
black walnut, with zinc pan, will cost about ten 
dollars; and of pine, or any common wood, could 
be made much cheaper. Plants in these table.s 
can be freely showered; by raising the pots a 
little from the pan, free drainage is obtained, and 
the constant evaporation of any water in the pan 
supplies moisture to the atmosphere. 

In showering plants the pot should be turned 
on the side, and both upper and under surfiices 
of the folia^ thoroughly wet. In washing, a 
soft cloth or sponge should be used with warm, 
weak so!ip suds; where, however, plants are 
hard wooded, or have thick foliage, a soft brush 
may bo employed. Kerosene, which the news¬ 
papers have lately recommended for destroying 
insects on plants, is very effectual in killing both 
insects and plants. 

In watering, we have used warm water with 
great success. As a rule, its temperature should 


be that of the atmosphere, but wc have frequently 
used water which felt very warm to the liand, 
with favorable results to the growth of the 
plant. 

Where light is not given on all sides, frequent 
turning of the plant will ho necessary to prevent 
it from becoming drawn and one sided. 

Insects will seldom trouble house plants, if 
they are well washed and showered. 

The surface of the soil in the pots should be 
frequently stirred, to prevent its becoming caked 
and sodden; this, also, affords air to the roots, 
■which is beneficial. 

Manures arc seldom needed by house plants, 
if the projier soil has been used in potting; if 
given, they should bo in a liquid form. 

Some of tlio most suitable plants for parloi' 
culture arc. Pelargoniums (commonly called Ge¬ 
raniums), in their various species. Monthly and 
China Roses, Daphne, Camellias, Oranges, Abu- 
tilon, Cytisus, Cyclamen, Chinese Primroses, 
Begonias fnot (ho folingod species), Tropaeolum, 
Stevias, Smilax, Palms, Oxalis, Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissus, Heliotrope, Petunias, Azaleas. This list 
may be much increased, and a future paper may 
continue the subject more in detail. 

Gkn Sidge, Dec., 1871. 


HRS. SABGEANT'S VERANDA. 

BY ELIZABETH CABTER. 

While enjoying a visit at the home of .an aunt, 
I have several times been tempted to photograph 
some of her floral treasures for tlie benefit of 
those who are trying to do ivliat she has so ad¬ 
mirably accomplished. Propriety forbids me 
from giving her real name, or to tell ivhere she 
lives; she would shrink from even that mueh 
publicity, but I trust she ivill not reprove me foi- 
giving you a peep at some of her arrangements, 
and telling of lier wonderful success, which may 
prove suggestive to others, and aid them to make 
their own homes attractive. She has done much 
to develop a love of flowers in her immediate 
neighborhood, and if the result of h^fclmr and 
'iliC ii Tm it-uee 
widely known and felt, it would be a public 
blessing. 

As I escort you from the gate to the house, 
please observe that bed of Gor.aniums on the 
right. Tliey ai-e mostly intense scarlet, with 
now and then a cherry, a rose color, a salmon 
or a pure wliitc, while interspersed witli the 
wliolo are some foliage plants—the Cineraria, 
Centaurea and Coleus. We will not tarry to 
look at that clump of Cannas still further on, 
the Ricinus full ten feet high, or the' gorgeous 
Salvia in the distance, nor yet at that bed of 
Asters with their exquisite shading, neither at 
the Lilies, though they delight us ivith their 
odors, for I desire to show you the climbing 
plants at the veranda. 

Upon a tw'ine lattice, between two pillars, you 
will see a fine display of Maurandia—two varie¬ 
ties—purple or blue, and pink. For delicacy of 
vine, for beauty of foliage and of flower, for good 
habit, vigorous growth, hardiness, and, indeed, 
all the essentials of a fine climber, I have never 
seen anything equal the Maurandia. It forms a 
thick screen, from the gi-ound to the roof, twines 
gracefully around the columns on either side, 
and by stepping within you will see that it has 
been tiained across the ceiling and runs off to 
the window adjacent, as if in search of a new 
object to embellish, while the long branches or 
sprays, laden with flowers, are thrown off from 
every part of it. It is literally covered with 
bloom, from the roots upward, and in looking at 
it this morning, wo concluded that it was hand¬ 
somer than aught else, of the kind, that had ever 
gladdened our sight; and yet these are only 
seedlings that make this fine, show, having been 
started in the window about the first of March, 
and planted out at the time for bedding plants. 
They have made a growth of twelve, fifteen, 
twenty feet, and commenced blooming when 
they were four or five feet high, and from that 
time to this they have been a continual joy, and 
will remain such until severe frosts shall destroy 
them. I think the Maurandia is not generally 
cultivated so as to become thus effective; some 
of our florists put its capacity for climbing at six 
or eight feet. Could this display of it bo scon by 
flower growers generally, I doubt whether the 
seedsman, who supplied Mrs. Sargeant, would 


ho able to fill his orders another year. Some 
climbers, like the English Ivy and the American 
Ivy, do not seem to need much nutriment, but 
all plants of lilts sort are gross feeders—they 
need rich soil and plenty of water, sometimes 
enriched with fertilizers. If this is kept in mind, 
there will not often be a want of success. Stand¬ 
ing inside this screen is a low jar of tuberoses, 
and how lovingly the fragrant clusters, creamy 
white, mingle with the red and blue of the 
creeper, ns if in patriotic sympathy. 

As wo pa.ss on, you will find one pillar of the 
veranda wreathed with Madeira vine, another 
with scarlet Honeysuckle, and a third with the 
sweet scented Monthly Honeysuckle, while pots 
and vases of elegant plants are disposed here and 
there with rare t.astc and wonderful eflbct. Say 
what we will of bods of flowers, which arc very 
desirable, nothing is more elegant than a single 
plant B'cll grown. There is the Lilium Auratum 
(a little belated, it ought to liave bloomed a 
month ago), how magnificent it is! and the 
rubrum near it, is almost its equal. What can 
be finer than that great vase of fiischias? and 
the fine cut geranium and tea-roses that com¬ 
plete the group ? 

Come to the extreme end of the veranda on 
the north, and I U'ill show you the Adlumia or 
Mountain fringe; delicale vine, is still another 
name. It is very properly in the shade, the hot 
sun burns the blossoms, making them unsightly. 
This is a raijid climber, e.xceeding all others in 
delicacy of foliage. It is very beautiful as it 
runs along the cornice, and here, also, where it 
has been brought inside and made to drape the 
white ceiling of the house. It is especially u.se- 
ful to mix with cut floivers. Take a gladiolus 
for instance—JIadara Furtado or La Favorite— 
one spike is a bouquet of itself; wind around it 
this Mountain fringe, letting the delicate sprays 
float off loosely, and you will hold in your hand 
one of the richest gifts that Flora has ever be¬ 
stowed. I h.ave often seen it used to embellish 
pictures, and brackets with Parian figures, the 
sub ends being kept in vases, concealed or other¬ 
wise; indeed, there is no end to the charming 
devices or exquisite designs in which the Adlu- 
is made to do a conspicuous part. It is a 

quires, 

I must show you one more plant—a Mexican 
climber—the Coboea scandens, which delights in 
the sun’s hottest rays, and in the race onward 
and upward defies all competitors. It was 
planted against the house, one or two strong 
plants on each side of this little portico, about 
twelve feet long. When I saw JIrs. Sargeant 
making preparation to accommodate this plant, 
running the twine from the ground to the roof 
of this tu'O story house, and continuing it across 
the brackets till from each side it reached the 
center, and tvas tied together, I was somewhat 
amused and very incredulous. I thought tho.se 
several strands not very ornamental, and to re¬ 
main naked through the season would bo a too 
palpable miscalculation. But when the plants 
were fairly established, they began to reach out 
their tendrils and stretch upward. I watched 
them with keen interest; they grew rapidly and 
branched out into this rich lu.xuriance, and then 
began to blossom. You see its flowers are large, 
finely shaped bells, first assuming a delicale ser.- 
green color, and then changing to a brownish 
purple, the former very strongly reminding one 
of the immaturity of youth, and the latter of the 
gravity of age, while the tendrils are emblemati¬ 
cal of all human sympathies. I began to think 
the accommodations none too ample, for up and 
up it ran, faster and faster, as if some fell spirit 
from the earth were pursuing it, and at last it 
reached the roof, and the vines ran horizontally 
toward one .another on the twine fiom either 
side, and at last met in most fraternal embrace, 
twined and intertwined with one another, and 
blossomed abundantly, the bells hanging under 
the roof on their long stcnis, as. they now do, in 
greatest profusion Sly incredulity was gone, 
and Sirs. Sargeant’s triumph was complete. 

If, in this capacity of showm.an, I have pre¬ 
sented things tvorth seeing, things, in some cases 
dclighful to look upon, easy of culture, and which 
have invested a plain, unpretentious dwelling 
with regal beauty, and the charm of artistic 
.adornment, rest assured that what has been done 
here in this place may be done by you at your 
place, if you make an application of similar 
knowledge that W'as made here, and labor as 
earnestly for the result. 



CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 

BY “daisy BYEBRICIIT.’ 

C. S. G. writes: “I am passionately fond of 
flowers, and welcome the “Floral Cabinet” 
with joy and delight. I find myself very igno¬ 
rant of botany. What treatise can I obtain on 
that delightful science, which will give me in¬ 
struction in the simplest manner?” 

Botany. 

We would recommend to C. S. G. the text¬ 
books of Prof. Gray, of Ilaiward College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., whose avritings upon bot.any take 
precedence of all others in the United States. 

“ liotany for Beginners ” (we think that is its 
title) is the book you would probably prefer at 
first. 

Green Lice. 

L. B. R. is greatly troubled with green lice on 
her roses. If the gentlemen of the house smoke, 
a few whiffs from cigar or pipe will quickly 
make the intruders fall. They can then be ban- 
i.shed by scraping them up from the surface of 
the pot, as the tobacco only stupefies them— 
never kills. Frequent showerings or washings ' 
will keep them away; they are foes to cleanli-' 
ness. If they cover your plants, you may be 
sure that you have not attended to this groat, 
requirement of plant culture. 

Diadem Pink. 

An inquiry comes concerning the culture of the 
Diadem Pink, wliich is offered as a premium for 
the “ Floral Cabinet.” 

“ Will it bloom in-doors from seed; if so, how 
.shall it be treated ?” 

It will, doubtless, bloom in the winter, if 
sowed early enough in the summer to become 
well rooted and thrifty. Seed sown in August, 
in a light, sandy loam, and the plants left 
three, four or five inches apart, planted either in 
boxes or large pots, ten to twelve inches in di¬ 
ameter, would probably bloom in December or 
•January, if placed in a sunny location, and well 
sjn-inkled and aired. It is a perennial, will live 
out of doors the first winter in almost every 
locality, without covering, if its roots are not j i 
exposed to dampness, but if water or ice settle ‘ 
about them they will certainly die. 

To bloom freely and flourish well in-doors, it 
would require a weekly allowance of liquid 
manure to keep the stalks and flower buds in a 


it is better to k( ^ _ 

or to plant in bo^^lir pots m I 
piazza garden in th^oming summei. 

Roses. 

An inquirer asks— 

“ IVliat is the meaning of Monthly Roses, and 
Perpetu.al or Reinonlant ? ” 

“ What roses shall I plant, for constant bloom¬ 
ing, from June to October?” 

The Jlonthly Roses embr.ace at least four sub¬ 
classes : Tea, Bengal, Bourbon and Noisette, and 
are easily distinguished from the Remontants by 
their delicate, glossy leaves and stems. 

The Tea are of slender growth and delicate 
colorings, and are characterized by their delicious 
fragrance, from whence come their name. 

The Bengal are veiy free bloomers, and, with 
good treatment, will bloom through the summer 
months, but lequire gi'cen-house culture to be¬ 
come ever-blooming, although the Daily Rose, 
so well known .at the South, blooms constantly 
for many months in succession. 

The Bourbon class has very large and double 
flowers, and comprises an extensive variety. 
They bloom from spring to fall, but are not often 
in monthly bloom unless duly pruned after the 
first flowering, and well manured. Roses are 
gro.ss feeders, delighting in the richest of com¬ 
posts composed of thoroughly decayed cow or 
horse manure—so decomposed that you can 
crumble it in your fingers—mixed with leaf 
mould and good, sandy loam, two parts of the 
first two named, to one of the loam. 

The Noisettes are .all climbers, although not 
growing so r.ampant as the Prairie Roses, etc. 
They flower in clusters and, in the Southern 
States, will bloom nearly all winter, and are 
mo.st valuable for such locations. 

For winter flowering, in window gardens, the 
Tea Roses are better than any other class, as 
they force more readily. 

The Perpetuals or Remontant Roses are not 
rightly named, as they bloom but little after the 
reguhar season of .spring flowering, unless the 
flowers .are cut off directly and the plant closely 
pruned, thus allowing fresh growth to start from 
the roots. Their foliage is rough, and their 
shades from purest white to darkest crimson. 
They are hardy as far north as New York, and 
live out in New England when covered with 
sods. For blooming from June to October, we 
should plant. 

Agrippina, Bosanquet, Bourbon Queen, Louis 
Philippe, Hermosa, Pierre St. Cyr, Mad. Morel, 
Psyche, Paxton, Duchesse Thuringe, Souvenir, 
dela Malmaison, Sombriel. The Monthly Rose is 
a native of China, where it is evergreen and over¬ 
blowing. 
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THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


BEST CLIHBINO BOSES. 

The Prairie Roses have been the most popu¬ 
lar, on account of their hardiness, uniformly 
rapid growth, and blooming for a long time. 
They are of the greatest value in covering ar¬ 
bours, verandas, a trellis, or the side of a build¬ 
ing, and the following most generally known 
will grow in any portioi\ of the country: 

Queen of the Prairies ; the old and standard 
favorite of every flower garden; floM'ers of a dark 
rose color, cup form, very large, and frequently 
striped with white; is a strong grower, and 
. highly esteemed. 

Gem of the Prairies, a new variety of rare 
value. Has now been introduced about four 
years, and each season seems to verify its claims 
as the best climbing rose we have; not so much 
for vigor of growth, for many will surpass it in 
this respect, but for its flowers. These are very 
large double, of a fine crimson, whicli becomes 
lighter as the flower fades away. Tlie form of 
the flowers is very fine, and they possess a special 
value in their odor, which is delicate yet pleasant, 

■ like that of some of the damask or moss varie¬ 
ties. As claimed by the originator, it has the 
climbing qualities of the Prairie Rose, with the 
richness of color and delicious fragrance of the 
Hybrid Perpetual. Its growth is good but not 
rampant, averaging, with us, about three feet a 
year. 

Baltimore Belle, nearly white, flowers are 
quite double, perfectly formed, and bloom in 

■ clusters; vigorous. 

■ BusseVs Cottage; although perfectly hardy, 
yet it does not climb as rapidly as the others. 
It is best adapted for pillars, trellises or stakes; 
flowers bright crimson, borne in large clustere. 

The BoarsauU Bose (B. elegans') is one among 
that class which bloom but once in the season; 
flowers are of a vivid purple crimson, occasion¬ 
ally striped with white, nearly double, and an 
early and profuse bloomer; would be an c.\ccl- 
^Jent rose for an arbour. 

blush colors; flowers entirely double, very com¬ 
pact, grow freely, and have a delightful fragrance. 
They are very suitable for trellises or pillars. 

There are, perhaps, twenty-five more excellent 
varieties of good climbing roses, which might be 
worthy of mention, but with so good a selection 
as the above six, none need to extend their 
list unless for the sake of the name of a large 
collection. 

FLOWERS IN MIDWIKTEE. 




CUnibinff 'Rose 


the older varieties, being a vigorous grower with 
a very fine habit; lias a splendid raceme of flow¬ 
ers, bright scarlet, long tube. 

B. Vreelandii, a new variety, with large trus¬ 
ses of pure white flowers, two to three times the 

„r ntw kind • blnnnis .i—‘'■■...J , , . . -u d. ’ a 


The only green things in sight in this drear 
cold month, are our choice plants in the window. 
Very many would like to try to grow some in 
their houses, but they hardly know how, or what. 
Now suppose you begin with just one thing, viz., 
a Calla Lily. This is a beautiful and very ele¬ 
gant plant for the flower stand, and will blossom 
aU winter. It is quite hardy, and able to stand 
severer changes of atmosphere than most plants. 

The Hyacinth is one of our universal favorites, 
and there are but few chances of failure where it 
is tried. The following is a good method to 
produce fine plants or good blossoms; 

Fill a pint pot, within one inch of the top, 
with a good, soft, rich earth. Set the bulb in 
the center, leaving just the top of the crown visi¬ 
ble. Water it and place it in a warm cellar, 
where it is perfectly dark. Let it remain thei-e 
■ three or four weeks, or until it becomes thorough¬ 
ly rooted and has sent up a shoot two inches 
long It will occasionally want a little water. 
Then bring it up into the light, and into a warm 
atmosphere. It will now grow rapidly, and 
produce its. fragrant spikes of exquisite flowers 
A dozen of these Hyacinths will suit you, and 
then you may go on trying gradually some other 
flowering plants. The Geranium you will find 
quite easy to grow. Try only one pot and one 
plant at first, say the Gen. Grant, and then you 
may advance to pinks, fuchsias and roses Take 
but one at a time, like the steps up a ladder. 

Bouvardias. 

These splendid winter blooming plants seem 
to bo just now increasing rapidly in popularity, 
owing, doubtless, to the introduction of several 
new and very desirable varieties. _ 

Bouvardia Hogarth is the most popular of 


very' vigorous as well as hardy. 

B. Jasminoides; eonipact; a variety propa- 
g.ated easily by cuttings; grows r.apidly, and 
bears a gi’eat profusion of wax-like white flowers, 
which resemble a jasmine both in appearance and 
fragrance. It is much used for bouquets and bas¬ 
kets of flowers, giving a very rich appearance; a 
dwarf grower, and very fragrant; desirable either 
for pot culture or bedding. 

B. Davidsonii; flowers white, immense lru.s- 
ses. 

B. Leiantha; flowers dazzling scarlet. 

B. Grandiflora ; flower pure white, wax-like, 
very sweet. 

B. elegans) a sport from Hogarth, racemes of 
immense size, the largest of all in this respect; 
flowers carmine and scarlet. 

The Rouvardias are of very easy management, 
requiring only ordinary care, and flourisliing in 
good garden soil. In the fall of the year, they 
may be lifted and packed very closely m sand 
to keep through the winter. If desired for flow¬ 
ering, in the window or conservatory, cut back 
one-half of the wood, water spai ingly, and place 
in the cellar for six weeks; then bring to the 
heat and light, give a copious watering, and in a 
few days you will have a fine bloom. 


tlie pbants—giving the effect of their growing 
directly from the bed of bright green moss—but 
the continual ev.aporation from the moss will 
impart a considerjible degree of humidity to the 
air immediately surrounding the plants. If the 

durability. In addition to any such arrange¬ 
ment the leaves of the plants should be frequently 
washed or syringed. 

“ To protect plants from freezing at night, 
nothing is more simple and eflcctual than news¬ 
papers. A single thickness of newspaper folded 
around a tender plant is sufficient protection 
against a moderate degree of frost. The most 
convenient form for the paper is that of a coni¬ 
cal cap. It is quickly slipped on at night and 
off in the morning.” 


PbAHTS FOB WINDOW OABDENS. 

Daisy F.yebright” suggests the following as 
very desirable: 

Fuchaias. 

There are several new varieties very beautiful 
for in-door culture. 

Carl Halt is of German origin, as its name de¬ 
notes; and its beautiful rose-colored corolla is 
distinctly striped with white, resembling the 
variegated leaves of a carnation, while its sephls 
are of a pure white. 

- - —w..,..,ade Puebla is a double variety,' 

witli brilliant scarlet sepals, producing a lovely 
effect; it flowers very profusely. 

Freund Jc Durr is very peculiar in shape; each 
flower pos.scsses two corollas—a double and a 
single one—four of the stamens bearing a second 
leaf or corolla. Its sepals are of a bright scar¬ 
let; and the corollas are dark bluish purjfle, 
spotted with crimson. 

Marksman has a double dark purple corolla 
with scarlet sepals. The flower is almost round, 
so double is the corolla, so short its sepals. It 
blooms all summer, is perfectly covered with its 
bright bells. 

Geraniums. 

The Double Flowered Geraniums are the great¬ 
est improvement upon the old-fashioned varie¬ 
ties. The leaves of the flowers do not fall, and 
the clusters of flowers are in bloom for many 
days. A white variety has not yet been discov¬ 
ered; but ro.sy vi:ilet, ro.sy pink, deep carmine, 
and the richest shade of scarlet, have been pro¬ 
duced. 

Captain L’Hermite has a large truss of bright 
ro.sy .scarlet flowers. 

Madame Lunoine is of a bright rosy pink, 
with enormo'is eh sters of flowers. 

Andrew Henderson is of a deep rich scarlet, 
very double. 

Triomphe Do Thumesnil has violet carmine 
flowers. I cultivated these four v.arieties last 
summer, and delighted in their rich and rare 
bloom. They are in my “window garden” 
now, but have not yet budded, though they .are 
putting forth fresh and tender leaves. The va¬ 
rieties are to be bought at fifty cents each. 


CASE OF HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 


PRESERVATION OF TENDER BULBS. 


The dryness and heat of the atmosphere of all 
our living rooms is a gi-eat hindrance to the suc¬ 
cessful growth of parlor plants. Likewise, the 
gas escaping from coal fires, is almost an entire 

prohibition. , Wardian cases are much the easiest 

way to grow the plants, or, still better, if the 
entire window garden can be enclosed behind as 
well as before, with glass partitions, separating 
it from the room, it will be found very little 
trouble to. grow any plant successfully. But 
there are many who cannot afford the expense 
of such devices for their floral pets, so we suggest 
a -ood substitute. Set the pots into a broad 
sh“allow box, and fill the space between the 
pots with mosk. Then lay over all a smooth 
coat of moss, covering everything but the earth 
immediately around the pots. The moss should 
then be kept moderately damp. This arrange¬ 
ment not only adds much to the appearance of 


The presci-v.ation during winter of such bulbs 
as Tuberose, Gladioli and Tigridias depends very 
much upon thorough drying before storing. 
Tuberoses and Tigridias in particular contain a 
large amount of moisture when first taken from 
the ground, and this must be driven off, else they 
are sure to become mouldy, and decay. It is for 
this purpose that T always commence taking up 
these bulbs as early as possible in autumn, in 
order to have sufficient time for drying before 
cold weather. When first removed from the 
ground they arc spread over the surface for a 
few hours, if the weather is fine, and then take 
up the loose earth shaken off; after which they 
are carried into a room or open shed and spread 
out upon shelves, and allowed to remain in this 
condition for a few days, or until an opportunity 
occurs for removing the dead leaves .and roots. 
There are two reasons why I do not remove the 
dead leaves at the time of diggingfirst, we arc 
always in a hurry to get such. bulbs up in fair 
weather; second, wo can trim them in stormy 
weather, when no outside work can be done. 
If one has but a few dozen or hundreds of bulbs 
they may be trimmed at the time of digging; but 
when larger quantities are cultivated and a number 
of men employed, it is weU to make calculations 
accordingly. Of course if a man has plenty of 
store room in a conservatory, there will not be so 
great a necessity of early di^ng, because the 
bulbs can be dried by artificial heat. Amateurs, 
as a class, have very poor success in keeping 
tender bulbs and tubers through the winter, and 
their losses arise mainly from a want of proper 
preparation before storing .—Bural New Yorher. 


ionablo just now for parlor culture, and .are well 
worthy of cultivation. 

I h.ave Mrs. Pollock, one of the best of the 
tri-colors. Its leaves are bordered with a golden 
hue, and overlaid with a zone of bronzed red. 

Golden Vase has its bright green leaves mar¬ 
gined with gold. 

United It.aly has a silver margin, and the zone 
of the leaf is blended with a rich rose color. 

ilountain of Snow is also silver margined, 
and is considered the handsomest of its kind. 

Crimson Wonder is golden-edged, with a dis¬ 
tinct zone of crimson encircling the margin. 
All these geraniums bloom, but the blossoms are 
not equal to those of the Zonale tribe. They are 
cultivated for the beauty of their leaves, and the 
flowers arc usually secondary .and are often cut off. 

A variegated rose-scented geranium. Lady Ply¬ 
mouth, has lovely leaves, edged with while. 

Coleus. 

The variegated Coleus and Achyranthus are 
also indi.spensable in every collection. I have 
an Achryantheus Gilsonii standing on the win¬ 
dow close beside me, and as the sunlight strikes 
through its bright crimson leaves, striped with 
dark brown, it is as rich and rare as flowers. 
Mingled with the bright green foliage of the 
Zon.alc geraniums, it produces a perfect contrast. 
There is another .species with light green leaves, 
marked with an interlacement of gold, mingled 
with crimson. There are several beautiful varie¬ 
ties of Coleus also, with their bright tints of 
bronzy crimson, magenta, purple, gold and green. 

Gem is of a deep claret colored center, mar¬ 
gined and netted with green. 

Perfection has a bronze purple ground work 
to its leaves, spotted and netted with green. 

Queen Victoria is of a bright crimson color, 
with a golden edge. 

Albert Victor has a red center, blotched with 
purple and margined with gold. A stand of these 
plants makes a goodly show as the sun strikes 
through their brilliant .leaves. Some of these 
flower, but their blossoms are not any addition 
to their beauty. 

Coliseum Ivy and Smilax are graceful, drooping 
vines, universally cultivated at present. They 
will grow from seed readily,, and nothing can be 
prettier fqr hanging baskets or vases. 








































































































THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION 


PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, 


A han<I«omply lU.USTRATED JOURNAL, rtovoted 
to. the CULTURE OE FLOWERS for oiU-tloov or In¬ 
door decoration ; and I’ICTORIAL HOJfE LITERA 
TURB for all members of tlio Family Circle. 


SVBSCRIl’TION TEB9IS, - • - 75 cents per Year. 


Stiff' No subscriptions for less tlian a year. 

Specimen copies, ten cents. 

Club TifR.MS: 10 copies 1 year, 00 cents caoli, and 
copy IVec to former of cinb. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted evcrywiioro. 

Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List sent ft'co 
on receipt of postage stamp. 

Tiik Caiunict is for sale niontlily at every Nows Slaud 
in the United States. 

Advertising Rates. SI per line. Space limited. 

Address all commnnicatious to 

HENRY T. WIIiEIAMS, 

JBcUtoi- €intl Vropriiftor. 

Ofllcot 6 Beckman St., N. V. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1872. 


THANKS. 


From many a cosy home, the mails daily bring 
us the letters of fond llowcr lovers, who bid the 
Cabinet welcome, and at once thej' busj' them¬ 
selves in helping to extend its good work. 

One lady wrote us, “ my children seem never 
tired of looking al the 2 }ieture$, and the liaper is 
all worn out, so quick.” 

Another writes, “just the paper I have heen 
looking for these tiventg gears; welcome Utile 
stranger.” 

A third, the publisher of a household journal, 
which has won its way to thousands of h.appy 
firesides, and now numbers 50,000 subscribers, 
writes us, “ the Cabinet is a treasure, a pierfeet 
gem ; you are sure of an immense circulation.” 

Friends, we began this good work purely froi 
the love of it, feeling it would meet with .appre¬ 
ciation everywhere, for who does not love flow- 


towards the encouragement of such a depart¬ 
ment of rural taste ? 

We still remind you not to cease your efforts 
in its behalf; recommend it everywhere, make 
up your clubs, and let them grow larger and 

• and Larger by constant additions. A'o slackin; 
now, for the flower-planting season is soon ti 
come upon u.s, and every one will need the Cabi¬ 
net more than ever. 

We thank you for your kindly welcome, so 
cheerfully given to us, and trust you will be 
more than repaid for your good efforts, by look¬ 
ing into these pages and always finding something 
to cheer or to enjoy. 


A WINDOW GARDEN. 


Look at this cosy home scene—a library win¬ 
dow decorated with an ornamental drapery of 
living green. It is a quaint scene, betokening 
real home comfort within. Somebody lives here 
who can for a while forget the' outside world, 
and recollect that there is something else worth 
loving and cherishing, a familiarity with which 
breeds no fever of mammon, but develops a 
purer knowledge and happier love. 

Such a window garden as this can be m.ade 
by any one, only observe this short description, 
and you can get any carpenter to help you carry 
out the details, provided your room is suitable. 

The library window itself is not over three 
feet in width, with some six in height; there are 
book shelves well filled on either side, and below 
there is a locker for storing old pamphlets. The 
window .sill itself is about fourteen inches in 
vyidtli, forming a very convenient stand either to 
place boxes on; or when these are away, for plac¬ 
ing any newspaper, magazine, etc., upon it. In 
the winter time wo can transfonn this little re¬ 
cess into a very pretty little garden,'as follows: 

Make a wood tray about three inches deep, 
which will fit the entire sill, then line the entire 
inside with galvanized iron, which should be 
proof against leakage, and fiU it up with good 
rich earth or woods mould from the forest; at 
each end place an English Ivy, and between 
these, specimens of our hardiest ferns, and if 
there are any spaces in the tray which still ex¬ 
pose the earth, cover them with moss. The 
front of the tray may be decorated, if desired, 


bj' nailing there or glueing thereon a few acorns, 
and a split or two of chestnut sapling, well 
dressed. About half Way up the height of the 
window, put a little rustic bridge across, well 
supported, and so arranged that it will support 
another and smaller tray, which in turn is filled 
with lighter and more delicate ferns. The Mai¬ 
den’s Hair Fern will be very suitable for this 
position; and you may add, if you like, a iilant 
or two of the Speckled Kattlesnake Lily, or an 
English Primro.se. Your ivy ns it clambers up¬ 
ward will soon cover the entire rustic frame¬ 
work, and its tendrils will drooii in and out, in 
charming contrast with the bright looks of the 
red dogwood or the linden lattice it hangs from. 
If you want some effect of rustic work, place at 
the top of your window some trunk or crotch of 
a shaggy oak or cedar. 

The entire window need not cost but very 
little money, the plants are exceedingly cheap; 
the ferns especially, can bo taken just at the 
close of autumn from the woodlands, or fields, 
just at the edge of some copse, and transplanted 
to this little spot to add a refiesliing and inviting 
look. 


indulged “ under the rose,” for notliing so said 
wn.s to bo repeated. And ns stratagem delights 
in silence ns well ns love, the Homans placed it 
on their shields. Over Greek, Homan and Chi¬ 
nese gi-avcs it is a frequent emblem, and the 
Turks will not sufl'er a red one to lie on the 
ground since the days it was colored by the 
blood of Mohammed. The Arabians have a 
legend of a garden of roses planted by Kiiig 
Shaddad, and now buried in the desert, which is 
analogous in many respects to the gai-dcu of 
F,don. Throughout Southern and Central Europe 
it is itscd in love spells and divination. One 
common German siqrerstition is to name rose 
leaves and then thi'ow them into a basin of clean 
water. The leaf which sinks last is to be the 
husband or wife of tlio inquirer. Another su¬ 
perstition is to throw rose leaves on to hot co.als; 
the burning fragrance is thought to attract good 
fortune. Wliite roses blooming at an nnexpcclcd 
time arc believed in England to denote a death in 
the family of the ownei', and red ones a mar¬ 
riage. As tlic lily is the emblem of France, .so 
tlie ro.se is of England, where it assumes more 
of an historical than sacred character. 




JENNY LIND AND THE BISDS. 


A very pretty story is told of Jenny Lind, as 
she was riding one day in a stage in the country: 
“A bird of brilliant plumage, perched on a tree 
near, as they drove slowly along, trilled out 
such a complication of sweet notes as perfectly 
astonished her. The coach stopped and, reach¬ 
ing out, she gave one of her finest roulades. 
The beautiful creature arched his head on one 
side, and listened deferentially; then, as if de¬ 
termined to excel his famous rival, raised his 
graceful throat and sang a songof rippling melody, 
that made Jenny rapturously clap her hands in 
ecstacy, and quickly, as though she were before 
a severely critical audience in Castle Garden, 
delivered some Tyrolean mountain strains that 
set the echoes flying. "Whereupon, little birdie 
took it up, and sang and trilled, and sang, till 
Jenny, in happy delight, acknowledged that the 
pretty woodland warbler decidedly out-caroled 
the great Swedish Kightingale. 


CHARM OF FLOWERS., 


Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordi¬ 
nary humanity. Children love them; quiet, 
tender, contended, ordinary people love them as 
they grow; luxurious and di.sorderly people re¬ 
joice in them g.athered. They are the cottager’s 
treasure; and in the crowded town, mark, as 
with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the 
windows of the workers, in whose hearts rests 
the covenant of peace. To the child and the 
girl, to the peasant and manufacturing operative, 
to the griselte and the nun, the lover and monk, 
they are precious always.”— liuskin. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Clubs. 


Members of clubs at GO cents, cannot claim a 
Package of seeds; the onl3'' Premium given is to^ 
the one who forms the club. 

If members of clubs at 75 cents each, claim ' 
each the Package of Seeds, Diadem Pink, the 
club agent cannot claim any extra Premiqj 


savecopyTroTToniis club or^cTorovei^To^U 

with his own Package of the Diadem Pink. If * * 
the club agent is competing for any special pre¬ 
mium mentioned in Nos. 2 to 39 of our Premium 
List, the members of his club cannot claim any 
individual Premium. 


M JOiOrary IKhtdon). 


One Hundred Papers at Club Rates. 

The Cabinet is offered free only when the 
full Puhlisher’s price of any Paper is remitted to 
us. If the sum is less than S3, The Cabinet 
is given free ,6 months. If the Publisheris (not 
the club) price is over S3, The Cabinet is given 
free one year. You can club all your papers 
through this office at a saving of 25 to 50 cents 
on each journal. 

Club of Fifty. 

Who will get us a club of 50 subscribers at 
75 cents each To any one doing so, we will give 
a Premium of the Colby Clothes AVringer worth 
S7.50; or a AA'ebster’s Diction.aiy, Latest picto¬ 
rial unabridged edition, worth S12, for a club of 
GO at 75 cents each. 


THE LEGENDS AND EMBLEMS OF THE ROSES. 


CURIOSITIES OF FLOWERS. 


There is an old legend which saj's that Eve 
brought the Hose out of Eden with her. It has ' 
ahvays been a favorite flower with the Jews, and ‘ 
Solomon likens Christ to the Rose of Sharon. 
In later times the Rose of Jericho has usurped 
the place of affection so long held by that of 
Sharon. This rose is a native of Arabia Petrea, 
and opens only in fine weather. It also pos¬ 
sesses in a remarkable degree a reviving power, 
and can recover its life when to all appearance 
dead; hence the Jews use it as a symbol of the 
resurrection. A Mexican plant, possessing the 
same wonderful tenacity of life, is constantly for 
sale on the streets of New York; so that many 
must have become familiar with this phenome¬ 
non. The AA'hite Rose has always been sacred 
to the Virgin Mary, and mingled with the cross 
it w'as the device of Luther and also of the Rosi- 
crucians (su6 rosa cru.v). The Red Rose is the 
emblem of love and also of silence, because 
Cupid gave it to Harpocrates, the god of silence, 
in order to bribe him not to reveal any of the 
indiscretions of his mother; hence it was often 
■placed over the doors of guest rooms, to signify, 
that perfect freedom of conversation might be 


If you watch plants you will sec how pretty 
some of their characteristics are. For instance, 
observe how much ail flowers love the light. 
They' naturally tuni to it, oven if set or bent in 
an opposite direction. If set for a long time in 
one position, so that the stem has become con¬ 
siderably inclined, you may turn the pot around 
until the jiLant tends exactly' in an opposite di¬ 
rection from what it did before, yet it will grad¬ 
ually straighten itself up and curve again toward 
the light, and bask in all the sunshine it can 
reach. 

Flowers have their time to. sleep, some during 
the night, others during the day. Worthington 
Hooper, in writing of this characteristic, says: 

I W'as once admiring in the morning some 
flowers that were sent to me the evening before 
by a lady. Among them were some tulips, and 
out of one of these, as it opened, flew a bumble¬ 
bee. A lazy, dronish bee he must have been, to 
be caught in this way, as the bower was closing 
itself for the night. Or, perhajis, he had done a 
hard day’s work in gathering honey, and just at 
night .was so sleepy that he stayed too long in 
the tulip, and so was shut in. 


Clubbing Books Together. 

A copy free is given to any one forming a 
club of 10 for the purchase of either Fverg IFb- 
man her own Floicer Gardener, or Window 
Gardening, or Boxes of Initial Stationery. We 
have a neVv style now ready, superior to the 
last. The prices are as follows: Every Woman 
Her Own Flower Gardener, in pamphlet covers, 
50 cents; bound in cloth, §1. Witidow Garden- 
ing, §1.50. Initial Stationery, 50 cents. 
Window Gardening. 

This has been unavoidably delayed a month in 
consequence of some illustrations. These are near¬ 
ly finished, and progress, now is so satisfactory 
in printing, that we hope to have the book ready 
by the 20th of January. All may rest assured 
it will be a gem when actually issued. The il¬ 
lustrations are very numerous and expensive. 


LADIES’ CABINET INITIAl NOTE PAPER. 


A charming Novelty; Paper Rose-tinted and Per¬ 
fumed; your own Initial on each Sheet and each En¬ 
velope; handsomely Illuminated Cover on each Box; 
make very pretty and fashionahlc Presents among 
friends; a Packet of Choice Flower Scells or an En¬ 
graving in cacli Box, a Gift from tlic Publisher. Price 
50 cents per Bo.v, post paid by mail. For a Chib of 10 
at 50 cents, an Extra Box is given free. Address Mexrv 
T. Williams, Pnbiislier The Ladies' Flofal Cabinet, 6 
Bcekman Sti-ect, New York. 
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PAELOH AOTSEMENTS. 

BY “aUXT MBIlllY.” 

Wo Americans know’- how to work, perhaps 
to work gracefully, but as for playing or amusing 
ourselves, unless cards and dancing are intro- 
duecd, there is a general reluctance to joining 
in games which'will aralisc the youngest and 
not injure the eldest of the family cirelc. 

In winter, darkness broods over the land, and 
U is well to produce sunshine in the house—to 
give up the early part of the evening to home 
amusements. Music is always enjoyed, but all 
of us cannot sing acceptably to our hearers, or 
play correctly, while wo 
can each of us take part 
in the “Comical Concert,” 
which is exceedingly a- 
amusing. 

The players can be ar¬ 
ranged like an orchestra, 
and each one pretends to 
phay u))on some instru¬ 
ment. One imitates a vio¬ 
linist ; another doubles up 
his hands at his mouth to 
simulate a horn; while 
another moves her fingers 
on a tiiblc, as though it 
were the keys of a piano. 

The b.ack of a chair fur¬ 
nishes a harp for one per¬ 
former, and another beats 
a drum; one turns an 
imaginary hand organ: 

.another plays a flute; 
while others imitate the 
. trumpet,trombone, guitar, 
indeed any instrument one i 
fancies. 

While playing, each 
musician imitates his in¬ 
strument with his mouth, 
thus: 


cflccts. The following sentences will give an 
idea of the game: 

AvoUl avarice as an asp: 

Conalaui crime cniisco ciuelcas cnneclcnccs; 
l-'uwiiliig liivorill's fciir Kivliiiic’s freaks; 

Kiglit olcphants ciitiiis eleven eggs; 

G'oil’s goodness gives great gifis; 
llaiinv koines have kiuiiiy liearls; 

Jockeys Joyfully Joking Jaded Jackasses; , 

l.iltle lamkkins leaping love long lanes; 

Nine noisy noblemen n'odding noses; 
rerfcct plelv produces pretty practices; 

Quit, rinlbblinguuacks, (luurrellng, quickly; 
Verily, verily, vice vililles virtue ; 

Ves, yet yon yawned yesterday; 

Zcall seal! zealous zany, zeal: 

These sentences can be varied ad libilitm, and 
much amu.scment elicited from them, while it is 
an instructive game to children. 

A Brilliant Metallic Tree. 

This experiment is much to be admired, as it 
produces a pretty parlor ormunout. Take three- 


gonllemcn and ladies, sit in a row, with their 
eyes blindfolded, and are told that they are to 
be bewitched, and must on no account peep out 
from the blinders. Then two or more, who have 
seen the game, draw faces, with a match dipped 
into ink, on the back of one of the hands of 
each of the jilayers, doing it quickly, while 
another per.i!on follows with a handkerchief, 
which is tied about the donblcd-up li.st to i-cpre- 
sent a baby’s cap; shawls, wraps, or a towel is 
fastened lo the wrist, to cover the arm, and the 
“ head ” is then laid on the other arm, with strict 
injunctions not to di.splace it. 

The handkerchiefs arc then removed from the 
players’ eyes, and each is seen holding a baby ! 
This game needs several jilayei'S, who can laugh 
at each other. 



Twang,tNViui", goes the harp; 

Tool, too, hoo, goes the horn; 

■ Twccdle flee, twecdlc dee, 
goes the violin; 

Turn, tuiu, tee, goes the 
gnltur; etc. 

The loader faces the 
orchestra, with a longj 
stick in hand, beating ] 
time with absurd move- I 
ments. Suddenly pointing | 
his wand to one of the 
players, he exclaims : 

“Why don’t you pl.ay 
better?” | 

The one addressed must 
reply instantly with suit- 
•ablo reference to the nature 
of his instrument. For 
instance, the harpist 
would say, “ a string is 
loose;” the piiinist, “a 
key is bi-okenthe vio- 
lini.st, “ ni)' instrument is 
not in tune,” etc. If they 
give an unsuitable answer, 
or hesitate a moment, or 
even repeat an excuse 
already given, a forfeit is 
to be paid. 

When the leader waves- 

his wand aloft, all coraniencc .again, and play 
until some one is addressed; this is continued 
until forfeits enough are collected to be redeemed, 
or the players weary of the noise and fun. It is a 
noisy game, but all children delight in it, and,';vhen 
played with spirit, it amuses many old heads. 

The Beady Writer. 

This can be played by any number of persons. 
Sheets of paper and pencils should be given to 
each player, with a letter of the alphabet, and 
must write a sentence of five, six, or more words, 
as is decided upon at the commencement of the 
game, each word beginning with that letter. 

When all have finished, each one reads in turn 
his sentence. If one or more fail, they ■ must 
. cither, pay a forfeit, or recite some poetry, or 
make a speech. It often produces very amusing 




FROM LITTLE BUTTERCUPS. 

At a recent Sabbath school concert, a little 
boy stood up to say his piece, and forgetting the 
words of the text, hesitated a moment, then, 
with all the assurance po.ssible, said: “Blessed 
arc the shoemakers.” 

“ What’s the use of keeping .all those kittens ?” 
asked a father of his little four-year-old daughter, 
whose pns.sy h.ad recently presented her with 
five pets. “ So we can have lots of new meivsic, 
pa !” was the triumphant reply. 


M.akixg iirjt Smart. 
—As old Van Shroomps 
was giving his youngest, 
who was inclined to be 
lazy, a good cowhiding, 
the boy' cried out: “ Oh ! 
don’t fadder: it makes 
me shmart !” “ Dat’s 

shoost vat I wants,” said 
the old man, as he whack¬ 
ed away' with renewed 


Some years ago, a five- 
year-old boy, after saying 
his evening ijrayers, ask¬ 
ed : “ .Mother, will father 
go to heaven when he 
dies?” (His father was 
a large man, with a gieat 
huge frame.) “Yes, I 
liope he will; I do not 
doubt he will. Why do 
you ask “ Oh, I only' 
wanted to know;” and 
for a time tlio subject 
seemed to have faded fi-om 
the child’s mind. But it 
soon dropped out again. 
“ Are you sure, mother. 


Zittle Mtsc/uef. 


quarters of an ounce of sugar of lead ; pour over 
it one pint of w.arm water. Shake the mixture, 
and let it stand in a large round glass bottle for 
three days; turn off the solution, throw aw.iy 
the settlings, and return to the bottle. Suspend 
by a wire a piece of zinc in the bottle, so that 
.the solution covers it. 'Place where it will hot 
be disturbed. Soon the zinc will become mo.s.sy, 
and a substance of metallic lead will appear in 
brilliiint crystals, resembling a miniature tree. 
It can be corked up in the bottle to keep out the 
dust by running the zinc through a cork; the 
thinner and more transparent the glass, the 
prettier will be your tree. 

Knights of the Infanta. 

The results of this trick, if well arranged, 
are exceedingly amusing, and produce ro.ars, of 
laughter. Half-a-dozen, or more, young and old. 


HAPPY HEARTS AND CHEEBFTO HOMES, 
nv wiu.i iM I'diisvrn. 

Go. gather sunbeams where they He, 

On every hill side sleeping. 

And put llieni where they will not die, 

Within your young heart’s keeping. 

They paint witit liglit. with loving liand, the hlossoni 
where it’s lilowing, 

They tnno tlie laja of every land, and bless where’er 
they fall; 

ICee;) every d.ay, like Snnimer, gay, for yellow Autumn 
glowing. 

For happy hearts have Summer, aye, and sunshine 


ir all. 


II. 


There’s joy in every lilos.som fold, 

'There's peace anioiig the leaves. 

And nil the sunshine turns to gold, 

Among the luirrest sheaves 

But all the harvests arc not where the grain is wav¬ 
ing yellow. 

And brown October apples in their rnddv ripeness fall! 
Then gather sunshine while you inav. to make your 
Aiitunm tncllow. 

And lel you keep in after day, an open heart for all. 


' futiier iviir "^0 to~ 

heaven when he dies ?” 
“Yes, my child, I do not 
doubt it; wliy do v'ou 
.a.vk ?” The little fellow 
was silent for a moment, 
and Uien burst out with, 

“ Golly ! what a wliop- 
piiig angel he’ll make !” 

A little boy in Chicago, 
wlio liad been tauglit by 
bis maiden aunt to pr.ay 
for his father, was told 
one evening, while on his 
knec.s, that he must pi tiy 
for liis mother also; 
wliereupon young hopeful 
interrupted his relative 
witli this Chicagoese ver¬ 
nacular : “ Kow look 

here, aunty! just bold 
your horses. M’ho’s run¬ 
ning this prayer business, 
you or me !”^ 

At a juvenile p.irty in 
Lowell, one little fellow, 
rejoicing in the splendor 
of his new clothes, sidled 
up to .another with the 
remark, “ Y’ou .ain’t dressed as well as I am.” 
“ Well,” retorted the other, “ I can lick you, 
.an 3 'how!” which is wh.at is often thought, 
but ne’er so well expressed, at ptirties of a 
larger growth. 

LITTLE MISCHIEF. 

Look a,t the little rogue! What an artless 
look on Ills face, and yet with one foot up, he is 
re.ady to fi olic with the hand that would punish 
him. Perhaps ho has loved flowers “fondU' 
and too well,”'for the fallen vase behind him, 
the scattered rose buds, and the single stalk in 
his moutli tell what “Little Mischief” has been 
doing. The children of coui-se will laugh and 
think it “ real fun;” Mamma will scold because 
the spilled water soils the carpet; Papa is grim 
because he must pay for a new vase... All for a 
Little Mischief.*' 
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THE LADIES’ FLORAL' CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, 


COUNTBY CHILDBBN. 

Little ft'csli voices, 

Born in the wlldwood; 
StvoeUy illnstrnlina; 

Innocent cldidliood; 

Shy ns tile itntuln))C— 

Brown ns a berry— 

Fresh ns the nionntnin air, 
Koinpinj; and meny. 

BIno eyes nml liazel eyes 
Peep IVom tlie hedpes, 
Shnded by snn-bonnets 
Frayed at tlio edges! 

Up in the apple trees, 
Heedless ol'dnngcr, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger. 

Out in the hilly patch, 
Seeking the berries— 
Under the orchard tree, 
Feasting on cherries— 
Trampling the clover blooms 
Down 'niong the grasses, 
No voice to hinder them. 
Dear lads and lasses I 
No grim propriety— 

No introduction; 

Free ns the biriilings 
From city restriction ! 
Coining the purest blood, 
Strength’ning eaclt muscle, 
Donning he.alth’s annor 
•Gainst life’s coining bustle. 
Dear little innocents 1 
Boi-n in the Wildwood; 

Oh, that all little ones 
Had snch a childhood ! 
God’s bltie spread over them, 
God's green beneath them. 
No sweeter heritage 
Conld we bequeath them. 


Deacon Dodd once feelingly said 
Abont his Betsy; long since dead, 

“• Ifevcr angel loved a man 
Tliat angel, sir, was Betsy Ann; 

If I happened to scidd her, she was so meek, 
(Which the Deacon did seven times a week !) 
She’d clap her apron np to her eye, 

And never say notliin’, bat only cry.” 

But, ladies, p'rhaps you’d like to bo told. 
That Deacon Dodd. like other men. 

Waited a year, and married .again: 

But he married a most inveterate scold. 


UM#* 

As he gets well rasped from aveek to week; 
Bnt rather than “ open his head ” he’d burst— 
Ho wishes the second was with the (Irst! 

Bnt as she's as tough as a hickory limb. 

No doubt she’ll live to s.ay of him, 

“ ifevcr a saint the footstool trod, 

That man—that saint—was Deacon Dodd.” 


IHCONSIDEKATE VISITOBS. 

Many ladies seem to think that when they 
make calls, they must array themselves in most 
elaborate costume—no matter whether they in¬ 
tend to pay their rc.spccts to a bride, or look in 
upon a friend who is so unfashionable as to take 
care of her own children, babies and all. 

But by and by—this progressive age—Dame 
Fashion is going to tvave her wand, and bid 
common sense return from its long, long e.\ile. 
Then, my callers will wear suits of pretty washa¬ 
ble material; and my cand 3 "-loving Charley, in¬ 
stead of being a terror and a torment, and most 
undesirable as a parlor ornament, may, per¬ 
chance, if he is very good, sometimes sit in the 
“company’s lap” without being>secretly pro¬ 
nounced a “sticky little horror.” 

Said a young mother not long since: “ You 
don’t know how I dread my callers,. There’s 
Susie, two-and-a-half, who has a perfect pa.ssion 
for a parasol. I have taken mine from her, and 
she understands that she must not touch it; but 
when ladies come in, they say; ‘ 0 ! let her take 
it! She’s a lady! She shall have a parasol!’ 
Now, what can I do r ” 

That is the question ? What shall be done to 
prevent visitors spoiling our children ? 

Susie’s mother has a very good government 
over her children, but she cannot endure to have 
strangers interfere when she is doing her best, 
and they have no right to do it. Every person 
who is brought in contact with a little child 
ought to have its best good in view; and one 
little realizes how it strengthens a bad habit to 
say, “ Oh ! let him do it! ” or “ There now ! isn’t 
that cunning ? ” When a visitor flatters my lit¬ 
tle Charley to his face, or goes into raptures over 
his “ bu-u-tiful ringlets,” and frightens the poor 
child with the threat of stealing him if he isn’t 
careful (!) or make him surly and selfish hy 
forcing him to refuse to allow her to “ take him 


home to her dear little girl,” I really feel desper¬ 
ate. It’s almost ns much ns I can do not to e.\- 
claim passionately: “There! you are spoiling 
luy child ! You’ve done.more harm in one min¬ 
ute than T can undo in a year. AVhy dicin’I you 
stay at homo ? ” 


THE phuosopheb’s stone. 

The eccentric but brilliant John Randolph 
once rose suddenly up in his scat in the House 
of Representatives, and screamed out at the top 
of his shrill voice,— 

“ Mr. Speaker! 51r. Speaker! I have discov¬ 
ered tlio philosopher’s stone. It is—Pay as 
3’ou go! ” 

John Randolph dropped many rich gems from 
his mouth, but never a rieher one than that. 
“Pnj'- ns )'ou go,” and you need not dodge 
sherifl's and constables. “ Pa)'^ as you go,” and 
you can walk the streets with an erect back and 
a manly front, and have no fear of those you 
meet.'"' You can look any man in the ej'c with¬ 
out flinching. You won’t have to cross the 
street to avoid a dun, or look intently in a sho|: 
window in order not to see a creditor. “ Pay 
as you go,” and you ean snap your finger at the 
world, and when you laugh it will bo a hearty, 
honest one, and not like the laugh of Iho poor 
debtor, who looks around as though ho was i 
doubt whether the laugh was not the property of 
his creditors, and not included in articles “ ex¬ 
empted from attachment.” “ Pay as you go,” 
and you will meet smiling faces at home—happy, 
cherry-cheeked, smiling children—a contented 
wife—a cheerful hearthstone. John Randolph 
was right. It is the philosopihcr’s stone. 


“ STBETCH IT A LITTLE.” 

One morning a little girl and her brother were 
on their way to school. The roofs of the houses 
and the grass on the common were white with 
frost, and the wind was verj' sharp. They were 
both poorly dressed, but the little girl had a sort 
of coat over her, which she seemed to h.ave out¬ 
grown. As they walked briskly along, she drew 
her little companion close to her, saying : 






“ It isn’t big enough for both,” he replied. 

“I gvess I can slrelch it a litllc,” said .she, 
and they were soon clo.se together, and as warm 
as two birds in one nest. • 

How manj' shivering bodies our clothing might 
warm, if we would onlj'-“ sti-etch it a little.” 
How many suflering creatures our helping hand 
would reach, if we would only “ stretch it a lit¬ 
tle.” Let us learn a good lesson from the little 
girl, and try to “ stretch things a little,” that we 
may bless and comfort those around us. 


The line of conduct chosen by a young man 
during the five )’’cars from fifteen to twentj' will, 
in almost every' instance, determine his character 
for life. As he is then c.arcful or careless, pru¬ 
dent or improvident, industrious or indolent, 
truthful or dissimulating, intelligent or ignoi'ant, 
temperate or dissolute, so will lie be in after 
years, and it needs no projihet to cast his horo¬ 
scope or calculate his chances in life. 


A STOitY is told of a citizen of Danbury, Conn., 
who was broken of the wi-etched habit of swear¬ 
ing, in a novel manner. He was an inveterate 
cursor and grumbler. At every meal he neg¬ 
lected a bles.sing, and swore at everything from 
the gravy to the teapot. Ilis oaths discolored 
the napkins, soured the bread and curdled the 
milk. His wife, a woman who evidently believed 
that the hair of a dog would cure the bite, stood 
this unseemly conduct “ until forbe.arance ceased 
to bo a virtue.” One morning, he was unusually 
cross and profane, and was about to take a fresh 
start at something else, when his wife suddenly 
broke out with a series of damns that made the 
old gentleman get up and leave his chair as 
though some one had introduced a pin between 
the canes. As soon as she ceased, he breath¬ 
lessly remarked, “Well, ! swear, if it has got 
so you can swear, it is time I quit.” And he 
did. 


At AYamego, a place in the extreme AYest, is 
a shanty which bears the sign: “ Here’s AYhere 
You Get a Meal Like Your Mother Used to Give 
You.” A wag inserted “in-law” after mother, 
and the customers deserted the place. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEAYSPAPEB. 

A school teacher, who has been engaged 
long time in his profession, and M’itnessed the 
inlluencc of tlie newspaper on the minds of a 
family of children, writes as follows; 

“ I Iiavo found it to bo a universal fact, with¬ 
out exception, that tliose scholars of both sexes, 
and of all ages, who have had access to news- 
jiapcrs at liome, when com])nred with tlioso who 
Iiavc not, are better readers, excelling in punctu¬ 
ation, and, consequently, read moi'e understand- 
ingly. They are better spellers, and define 
words with ease and accuracy. Tliey obtain a 
practical knowledge of geography in almost half 
the time it requires otliors, as the newsiiaper has 
made them familiar with tlie location of the most 
important places, nations, and their governments 
and doings on the globe. They are bettor gram¬ 
marians; for, having become so familiar with 
every variety' in the newspaper, from the com¬ 
monplace advertisement to the fini.shed and 
classical oration of the statesman, they more 
readily comprehend the meaning of the text, 
and, consequently, analyze its construction with 
accuracy.” 


TIT FOB TAT. 

In a small town on the Schuylkill river, there 
a church in which the singing had run down. 
It had been led many' years by' one of the de.a- 
cons, whoso voice and musical powers had been 
gradually failing. One evening the clergyman 
re out the hymn, which was in an odd meas¬ 
ure, rather harder than usual, and the deacon 
led oil'. Upon its conclusion, the minister 
said; 

“ Brother B-wilt please repeat the hy'mn 

—as I cannot pray' after such singing.” 

The deacon very' composedly' pitched it in 
another tune, .and the cleigyman proceeded with 
his prayer. Having finished, he took up the 
book to give a second hymn, when he was inter- 
ipted by the de.acon gravely getting up, and, in 
voice audible to the whole congregation, say’- 


“ AA’iH Brother- make another praye 
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a prayer as that.' 


r iile to smg alter sueii 


A nE.vuiNE Down-Eastcr was lately essaying 
to .appropriate a square of exceedingly' tough 
beef at a dinner, in a AA’isconsin hotel. His 
,'ulsive eflbrtswith a knife and fork attracted 
the smiles of the rest, in the same prcdic.ament 
as liimself. At last Jonathan’s patience van¬ 
ished, under ill success, when, laying down his 
utensils, he burst out with, “ Strangers, y'ou 
needn’t laugh; if you ain’t got any rcg.ard for 
the landlord’s feelings, y'Ou ought to have some 
respect for the old bull! ” Tliis sally' brought 
down the house. 


HOAY .TO GET A DINNEB. 

A p.arty who traveled about pretty extensively, 
was greatly perplexed to understand how it was 
that other persons wore waited upon promptly' 
and well-served at the hotels, while he was al¬ 
most entirely ignored, and could scarcely' obtain 
a square meal, complain to and swear at the 
waiters as he might. At last his ey'es were 
opened to the dodge of feeing the waiters liber¬ 
ally, and, being of an ingenious turn of mind, 
he determined to improve on the plan.' 

The next hotel he dined at, he took his seat 
very pompously at the table, and out of a well- 
filled pocket-book, extracted therefrom a ten- 
dollar bill, which he laid on the white cloth 
beside his plate, and placed his goblet upon it. 

In an instant, almost, he was surrounded by- 
waiters, who seemed to vie with each other i: 
attentions. Every wish was anticipated, and all 
the delicacies of the kitchen and pantry were 
placed before him in tempting array'. 

Having fared as sumptuously as a prince (to 
the envy of m.any of the other guests), he took 
up the greenback, and beckoning to the ncarc.st 
waiter, was immediately besieged by a half dozen 
or so. Holding the bill in one hand, he pointed 
to it with the other, and inquired of the crowd: 

“ Do you see that bill ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, sir! ” they all exclaimed in chorus. 

“ Then take a good look at it,” he replied, 
“ for you will never see it again.” Saying 
which he departed, leaving the waiters aghast. 


fits {efjep. 



An Old Honsekeeper’s Advice 
To all young housekeepers in the country, is 
to furnish their rooms with good ingrain carpets 
(all wool). Don’t deedve yourself with the 
economical idea of rag or hemp carpets. The 
clean floor is greatly preferable. Those who are 
averse to scTubbing, could have painted floors- 
The shade of newly-planed pine boards, it seems 
to me,:-would bo .appropriate for the floor of the 
common room; dark colors showing the dust, 
and giving a gloomy appearance to the room. 
For the same reasons, select a carpet not too 
dark. All kinds of carpets will wear much 
longer if the straw be spread evenly on the floor, 
about a half an inch, before they are fastened 
down. AVhen they lie on the bare floor, the 
gritty dust works through them to the floor, and 
.IS they are pre.ssed down on and among it, they 
Avill he worn out much more than when kept 
from it by straw. To aid in drawing carpets 
close up to the base board, preparatory to nail¬ 
ing them, drive eight to ten small nails into a 
piece of u’ood, allowing them to extend about an 
inch beyond the surface, similar to a weaver’s 
stretcher, and file them to a sharp point. AVith 
such an instrument as this, having a long han¬ 
dle, one person can thrust the side of a carpet 
up close to the base board, and hold it with ease 
till it is nailed. There is some science also in 
the manner of sweeping carpets correctly'. In¬ 
stead of inclining the handle of the broom for¬ 
ward, and rolling the dirt along, the pressing it 
into the carpet, by bearing down on the broom, 
the handle should be held nearly erect, and the 
dirt brushed along, by' touching the carpet very 
lighily. In this way, both broom and carpet 
rill be ivorn les.s, and the sweeping be done 
better. 

Fried Veal ■with'.Tomatoes. 

Cut some ve.al in thin slices, season it, and fry 
it of a nice brown. Have ready' some tomatoes ' 
which have been stewed very dry; pass them 
through a sieve to take out the seed, then put 
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fried, and add butter enough to make a rich 
gr.avy. Pour them hot over the veal, and sen'e 
it. Beef is excellent, cooked in the same 
v.ay. 

Apple Marmalade. 

Take any' kind of sour apples, pare and core 
them, cut them in small pieces, and to every 
pound of apples put three-quarters of a pound of 
sug.ar. Put them in a preserving pan and boil 
them over a slow fire until they' are reduced to 
a fine pulp. Then put them in jelly jars .and 
keep them in a cool place. 

Apple Dumplings. 

This is the way they' are. said to be made by 
good housekeepers down cast; One egg, one pint 
buttermilk, one teaspoon salt, one of soda, flour 
to make a stiff batter; into buttered teacups drop 
half a tablespoonful of the batter, and set into 
each one an .apple, pared, quartered .and cored, 
with the quarters put together again; now cover 
the apples with batter, set the teacups in a 
steamer over boiling water, cook for one hour, 
serve with butter and sug.ar. 

Lemon Pie. 

Take one lemon and gr.ate the peel; take off 
and throw aw.ay the white rind. Pick out the 
seeds, and cut up the lemon in small pieces. One 
teacup of sugar, one of cold water, to which add 
four Boston crackers rolled thin. Use two crusts. 

Another recipe. 

Take two lemons, two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of water, and one large tablespoonful of 
flour. A fter gi-ating the peel, take off and throw 
aw.ay the white rind, and cut the lemon into 
small pieces, after picking out the seeds. After 
the under crust is laid in, sugar it well. Bake 
with two crusts. 

Steamed Biscuit 

Make your biscuit as if you were going to 
bake them, either with salt or hop yeast; but 
hop yeast is best. As soon as made out, put 
them in a steamer and place them on a kettle 
with some cold water in it, and they will rise 
enough as the water warms. Steam them about 
thirty-five minutes. If not done, they will be 
sticky; if steamed too much they will fall. Eat 
while warm. 
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THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE, SOCIETY AND 
' NOME AMUSEMENTS. 


THE HAIDEN EOB ME. 


Just fnir cnoiigli to Iio pretty, 
Ju^t goiitio enough to be sweet, 
Just saucy enough to be witty.. 

Just dainty enough to bo nent. 
Just tail enough to bo graceful, 
Just light cnougit for a fay, 
Just dress enough to be tostefiil, 
Just merry enough to bogny. 


Just tears enough to bo tender. 

Just siglis enough to bo sad, 

Tones sort enough to remember, 

Your heart through their oadoucc made glad. 
Just meek cnongli for submission, 

Just bold enough to bo bravo. 

Just pride enough for ambition. 

Just thoughtful enough to bo grave. 


A tongue that can talk without harming. 
Just mischief enough to tease. 

Manners pleasiiut enough to bo cbarmiiig, 
That puts you at once at your case. 
Disdain to put down presumption, 

Sarctism to answer a fool, 

Cool contempt enough shown to assumption, 
Troper dignity always the rule. 


Flights of fair fancy ethereal, 

Devotion to science fnli paid. 

Stuff of the sort of maieriid 
That really good housewives arc made. 
Generous enough and kind-hcaned, 
I'urc as the angels above— 

Oh: from her may 1 never bo parted. 

For such is the maiden I love. 


nthul lit to match the money ot any lady in the 
land. A young woman ctin far safer trust her 
fortunes to n husband who has been brought up 
to know wliat money is worth, and whoso life 
is honorable with habits of integrity and good 
principle. And yet the number of rich young 
men and girls is few. What a folly to refuse 
marriage bocau.so all are not rich. Many a young 
man has dated the beginning of his wealth from 
the time when ho and wife first sot up iiouse- 
keoping by them.sclves, and each learned their 
individual responsibility. lie to save against a 
time of need, and spurred to now activity because 
ho had one who leaned upon him for help. She 
by her winning ways and genial efibrts to make 
home happy, to help him in prudent housewifely 
management. And so their savings yearly laid 
by were added rapidly year after year, and when 
they actually were rich, none were less proud 
than they, nor any'more ready to do good. 

Marry for love. Young friends, there is noth- 
g which will develop a noble feeling, and a per¬ 
manent aflcction, as mutual solf-saoriflco for each 
other. Money is no bond of union, but a cause 
of jealousy, and often a deceit. No girl, however 
rich she may be, need refuse the suit of a j'oung 
man, honest, upright, and of good habits. Every 
j'ouug man may well count it an honor and pri- 
ilege to select as a companion for life one who 
was brought up to “help herself," and not with 
servants to help her—of whom Solomon has 
wisely said, “ She lookoth well to the ways of 
her household.” 


EPITAPH TO A HOMELY HOUSEWIFE. 

WKITTES BV A S.VILOR. 


Hero rests a wife, who in her life. 
Was fi-ag.al, kiiul, and proper. 
Sbe never spent an idle cent, 

Nor lost a careless copper. 


Her freckled face and want of gr.ace 
To tlionglillcss ev es were homely; 
Blit to the.kind, discerning mind 
Ail gentle things arc comely. 


Her homebred eyes were all unwise 
In lace., or silks, or sables; 

Yet none could be more skilled than she 
Xu garnishing her tables. 


She lacked the art that snares the hc.art 
By Icminine bewitching. 

Her only “airs” were honsebold cares. 
Her “sentiment” van kitchen. 


On earth, lier kind but common mind 
Was in her liome,-and homely. 

Now is her rest among the blest. 
Where all good souls arc comely. 


MABEYINO FOE MONEY. 


Don’t do it; If you aim to marry for money 
only, you will get caught nicely some time. 
The father or the father-in-law do not give up 
their hard-earned money quite as readily as the 
little couple expected, and John and Mary come 
at last to the sober thought that they must work 
as well as their parents before them. 

It is one of the most deplorable signs of this 
mercenary age that most young people arc 
anxious to marry rich. Yet look at the ques¬ 
tion in a practical light. Among the young men 
in the matrimonial market, only a very few are 
independently rich. And in nine cases out of 
ten, they fail to make good husbands. Educated 
without work, they live in an atmosphere of 
money-spending; their tastes arc expensive, they 
know little of self-denial. They know not 
W'hat money is worth by the years of hard work 
it takes to procure .'it, and it is not strange that 
they have so little ability to keep it. Their very 
wealth fo.sters pride and excesses which often 
lead them beyond the respect and influence of an 
honorable position in society. 

There is a large number of young men just 
beginning in life, who have a noble ambition, an 
honorable family record, brought up to habits of 
hard work, and a true idea of the way to attain 
a manly independence. Among such a class, a 
young lady will find a better, nobler heart to 
love, and one who will bo true in aflcction and 
efibrts for her comfort. Any young man who 
has habits of industry, thrift, economy and a 
good-hearted desire to do good to others, has in 
himself a wealth of character, disposition and 


DO NOT KEEP LATE HOUES. 


SIMPLICITY OF DEE8S. 


Female lovlinc.s8 never appears to so good ad¬ 
vantage as when set off with simplicity of dress. 
No artist ever decks his angels with towering 
featlicrs and gaudy jewelry; and our dear human 
angels, if they would make good their title to 
that name, should carefully avoid ornaments, 
which properly belong to Indian squaws and 
African princesses. These tinselries may serve 
to give elfect on the stage, or pn the ball room 
floor, but in daily life there is no substitute for 
the charm of siiriplicity. A vulgar taste is not 
to bo disguised by gold and diamonds. The ab¬ 
sence of a true taste and refinement of delicacy, 
cannot bo compensated for by the posse.ssion of 
the most princely fortune. Mind measures gold, 
but gold cannot measure mind. Through dress 
the mind may be read, as through the delicate 
li.s.suo.s of the lettered page. A modest woman 
will dress modestly; a really refined and intel¬ 
lectual woman will bear the marks of careful 
seleetion and faultless taste. 



BEWAEE OF POWDER-A HINT TO LOVERS. 


A lad}', who signs her.self “ A JIartyr to Late 
Hours,” offers the following sensible suggestion 
to young men: 

Dear gentlemen, between the ages of eighteen 
.and forty-five, listen to a few words, or gratui¬ 
tous remarks. IVhen you make a social call of 
an evening, on a young lady, go away at a rea¬ 
sonable hour. Say you come at eight o’clock, 
an hour and a half is cei-tainly as long as the 
most fascinating of you in conversation can, or 
rather ought to desire to use his ch.arms. Two 


hours, indeed, can be very pleasantly spent w'ith 

music, chess, or other games, to lend variety; 
but, kind sirs, by no means stay longer. Make 
shorter calls, and come oftener. A girl—that is 
a sensible, true-hearted girl—will enjoy it better, 
and really value your acquaintance more. Just 
conceive the agony of a girl who, well knowing 
the feeling of a father and mother on the subject, 
hears the clock strike ten, and yet must sit on 
the edge of her chair in mortal terror, lest papa 
should put his oft repeated threat into execu¬ 
tion—that of coming down and inviting the gen¬ 
tleman to breakfast. Ah, w'e girls understand 
it all by experience, and know w'hatit is to dread 
the prognostic of displeasure. In such cases, a 
sigh of relief goner.ally accompanies the closing 
of the door behind the gallant, and one don’t get 
over the feeling of trouble till safe in the arms 
of Morpheus. Even then, sometimes the dreams 
are troubled with some phantom of an angry 
father and distressed (for all parties) mother; 
•and all because a young man will make a longer 
call than he ought to. 

Now, young gentlemen friends. I’ll tell you 
what we girls will do. For an hour and a half 
we will be most irresistibly charming and fasci- 
n,ating; then, beware, monosyllable responses 
will bo all you need expect. And if, when the 
limits shall have been passed, a startling query 
shall be heard coming down stairs: “Isn’t it 
time to close up ? ” you must consider it a right¬ 
eous punishment, and, taking your hat, meekly 
depart, a sadder and, it is to bo hoped, a wiser 
man. Do not get angry; but the next time you 
come, be careful to keep within bounds. We 
want to rise early those pleasant mornings, and 
improve the “shining hours;” but when forced 
to be up at such unsc.asonable hours at night, 
e.xhausted nature will speak, and, as a natural 
consequence, with the utmost speed in dressing, 
we can barely get down to breakfast in time to 
escape a reprimand from papa, who don’t believe 
in beaux—as though he never was young—and a 
mild, reproving glanee from mamma, who under¬ 
stands a little better poor daughter’s feelings, 
but still must disapprove outwardly, to keep up 
appearances. And now, young men, think about 
these things, and don’t—for pity’s sake, don’t 
throw down your paper with a pshaw ! but re¬ 
member the safe side of ten. 


A good story is told of a young lady and a 
gentleman at a fashionable party in Nashville. 
The young man was hand.some and happy; the 
young lady arrayed in all the exquisite taste of 
lavender, rose, etc., with gold powdered hair 
flowing over her swan-like neck. Finding the 
heat of the room too much for them, they sought 
Ihc cool shade of an arbor where they might 
listen to the fountain’s fall. The music rose and 
fell, time flew on silver pinions, and after an ab¬ 
sence of .about three hours our young friends 
entered (he brilli.antly illuminated parlors. The 
lady pas.scd on in the dance, but the young man 
was slightly taken aback by his next neighbor 
informing him th.at round his neck was the un- 
mistaken print of two arms, all in chalk and 
diamond dust, on one shoulder a large pile of 
yellow powder, and on his upper lip and cheek 
diamond dust, bloom of youth .and yellow pow¬ 
der, mixed up generally. The young lady’s 
hair was observed to be sevcr.al slnades paler. 
Moral—carry a dusting broom in your pocket, 
or kiss, but take care it don’t tell. 


“ Fanny, don’t you think Mr. Bond is a hand¬ 
some man ?” “ Oh, no, I can’t endure him. He 
is homely enough.” “ 'Well, he’s fortunate, at 
all events; an old aunt has just died, and loft 
him ^50,000.” “Indeed, is it true? Well, 
now I come to recollect, there is a certain noble 
air about him, and he has a fine eye—that can’t 
be denied.” 


A young kady at an Ohio camp-meeting a,sked 
the jiraycrs of the a.ssembly, becau.se she could 
not sot her eyes upon a certain young man in the 
neighborhood without feeling as though she must 
hug him to death. 


“ What substitute can There be for the endear¬ 
ments of one’s sister ? ” exclaimed Mary. “ The 
endearments of .some other fellow’s sister,” re¬ 
plied John. 


A bashful young man was escorting a bashful 
young lady, when shes.aid, entreatingly, “ .fabez, 
don’t tell anybody you bcaued me home.” 
“Don’t be .afr.aid,” replied he, “I’m as much 
ashamed of it as you are.” That settled it. 


“ What flower of beauty shall I marry ? ” 
asked a young spendthrift of his miserly gov¬ 
ernor. To which the governor replied, with a 
grim smile, “ JIari-gold.” 


Of the many curiosities developed in taking 
the census, the following is worth the space it 
occupies: An Ohio marshal, on one of his re¬ 
turns, makes the following endorsement; 

John Thomas,-county, Ohio, age ninety- 

six. I found this man to-day in his field cutting 
wheat. He told me he has now his third wife, 
and ho thought it would take another besides 
this to carry him through. 

(Signed.) -, M.arshal. 


A young lady .at Indianola, not very long 
since, killed a skunk with a butcher knife. Her 
lover came to see her that night, and told her he 
could not marry he5<,unless she quit using such 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 


You know my opinion of female society. 
Without it we should degenerate into brutes. 
This observation applies with ten-fold force to 
young men, and those who are in the prime of 
manhood. For, after a certain time of life, (he 
literary man may m.akc a shift (a poor one, I do 
grant) to do without the society of ladies. To 
a young man, nothing is so important as the 
spirit of devotion (next to his Creator) to .some, 
amiable wom.an, whose image may occupy his 
heart; guard it from pollution, which besets it 
from all sides. A man ought to choose his wife 
as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding-gown, for the 
qualities that “wear well.” One thing at least 
is true, that, if matrimony has its cares, celibacy 
has no pleasure. A Newton or a mere scholar 
may find employment in study; a man of literary 
taste can receive in books a powerful auxiliary; 
but a man must have a bosom friend, and chil¬ 
dren around him, to cherish and support the 
dreariness of old age .—John Hanclolph. 


LffVE GIFTS. 


Love gifts should be of little intrinsic value; 
they should owe their preciousness to the hand 
that gives. The token of love should not, by its 
beauty or costliness, distract the attention for 
one moment from the mc.aning of the gift—heart 
speaking to heart, in language eloquent though 
dumb. AVhat .are the objects that have been 
gazed upon and kissed and wept over as price¬ 
less treasures? A “pretty ring with a posy,” a 
glove, a true-love knot in hair or ribbon, or, as 
likely as not, a few faded flowers; but is there 
one who has loved who cannot recall to mind the 
throb of ecst.acy, the glow of paradisical bliss, 
with which the first love-gift was received—the 
silent messenger bringing the full assur.ance of 
love’s return ? The youth who has just obtained 
a lock of hair or simple ro.sebud, maybe from his 
mistress’s hand, given after much pleading, 
would he part with it for a rose of rubies and 
gold? Would yonder girl, as she sits in her 
chamber alone, turning on her finger the slight 
ring that binds her to him who has won her 
maiden troth, change it for a circlet of the cost¬ 
liest diamonds ? Not- for world’s 1 


A young hoosier once said to ,a young hoosier- 
s, “Sal, is there anybody courtin’yu now?”- 
“ AYell, Sam, there is one fellow sorter courtin’, 
and sorter not; but I reckon it is more sorter 
not than sorter.” 


Wliat is tlic reason—can you guess— 
tVliy men are poor, and woman tliinner? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 

Tliat notiling's left to dress for dinner. 


Johnny was telling his ma how he was going 
to dress and show off when he was a man. His 
ma asked ; “ Johnny, what do you expect to do 
for a living W'hen you get to be a man ? ” “ AVell, 
I’ll get married, and lodge with my wife’s 
pa.” 


JIarri.-igc is like a hrilliant taper's light, 

I'laccd at a window in a summer night, 
Atlracting all tlie insects of tlie air 
To come and singe tlieir pretty winglets there; 
Tiiosc who are out hntt lieads agtdnst the pane, 
And lliosn wlio i.re in butt to get out again. 


A married lady of Chicago thus sums up three 
years’ experience of married life; “ The first year 
my husband called me ‘ dear,’ the second year 
‘ JIrs. A.,’ and the third year ‘old sorrel top.’ 
The last I couldn’t stand, and sued for a di¬ 
vorce.” She got it. 


A Maine lover gave up his bride, when her 
father presented a bill for the young lady’s board 
during the four years they had been “ engaged.” 


The three fond periods of life are, the first 
consciousness of love returned, the summer last 
before marriage—when all the coast is smooth— 
and, next, the early months of the first baby, 
W'hen a man feels a little queer, and the woman 
is perfectly self-possessed again. 



Younger Brother—“What’s the matter Mary ? 
Are you unhappy because neither of those fel¬ 
lows who were flirting with you .at croquet yes¬ 
terday proposed to you?” Mary—“Both did, 
Tom! And—I said yes, to the wrong one 1 ” 


“What do you ask for that article?” inquired 
an old gentleman of a pretty shop^rl. “ Two 
dollars.” “Ain’t you a little dear?” Why,” 
she replied, blushing, “ all the young men tell 










































































A Proverb Extended. 

“ Sambo ! my massa always trabblo; yours 
cbber stay at home.” “ Dat berry true, Jim; 
but you know what the proverb say ; ‘ rollin ’ 
stone gadder no moss !”’ “No Sambo, but it 
gadder polish ! an’ dat era’s a qu-aliflcation your 
massa stivnd berry much in need ob !” 

A Danbury paper says: “An out-of-town 
couple applied to one of the Danbury drug 
stores on Wednesday for soda water. ‘What 
syrup propounded the clerk. ‘ Syruj)—syrup,’ 
repeated the bucolic fop, with an incredulous 
stare, and then le.aning forward he impi-cssivcly 
added: ‘ Stranger, money is no object to me to¬ 
day ; you kin put sugar in tbcin.’ ” 

“ What’s the matter, Uncle JeiTy ? ” said Mr. 
-as old Jeremiah R. was passing by growl¬ 
ing mo.st furiously. “ Matter! ” said the old 
man, stopping short; “ why, here I’ve been lug¬ 
ging water all the morning for D. C.’s wife to 
wash with, and what d’ye ’spose I got for it.?” 
“Why, I suppose about tfin^^nts,” answered 


Mr. ——. “Ten cents! She told me the doc¬ 
tor would pull a tooth for me some time.” 

A Fat Lot 

An amusing game of base-ball was played in 
■ Rochester, N.Y., between picked nines of lean 
men, named Stringbeans, and fat men calling 
themselves Marrowfats. Both clubs were weighed, 
the Marrowfats weighing in the aggregate 2,040 
pounds, an average of over 226 pounds each, 
while the Stringbeans weighed 1,100 pounds, or 
an average of less th.an 123 pounds each. The 
st.akes were half a bushel of peanuts. The 
.score stood 24 for the Marrowfats to 26 for the 
Stringbeans, the lean men beating the fat ones 
by two. 

A elergj'man pas.sed a boy weeping bitterly, 
halted and asked: “ AVhat is the matter my lit¬ 
tle fellow?” The boy replied: “Before, we 
could hardly get enough to eat, of anything, and 
now what shall wo do ? for now there’s another 
one come.” “ Hush thy mourning, and wipe ofl’ 
those tears,” said the clergyman, “ and remem¬ 
ber that He never sends mouths without He 
sends victuals to put into them.” “ I know 
that,” said the boj% “but then He sends all the 
mouths to our house and the victuals to yours.” 

There is a little railroad at Bayou Sar.a, Lou¬ 
isiana, that runs to AVoodville on a very uncer¬ 
tain schedule. A stranger came in the other day 
and inquired how. often the steam cars made 
trips to the country. The party interrogated 
said “ Tri-weekly.” “ What do you mean by 
tri-weekly?” The answer was, “It goes up 
one week and tries to come down the next.” 

An Upsetting Sin. 

Dr. M’Cosh (now President of Princeton 
Seminary) tells the story of a negro who prayed 
earnestly that he and his colored brethren might 
bo preserved from what he called their “ upset- 
tin’ sins.” “ Bmdder,” said one of his friends 
at the close of the meeting, “you ain’t got to de 
hang of dat ar word. It’s ‘ besettin,’ not ‘ np- 
settin’.” “Brudder,” replied the other, “if 
dat’s so, it is so. But I was a praying in de 
Lord to save us from de sin of intoxification, 
and if dat'ar ain’t a upsettin’ sin I dunno what 


Tub First Edition of Two Hundred Thou¬ 
sand copies just published. It is elegantly 
printed on find tinted paper, in Two COJ-ORS, 
and illustrated.with over ,Thr<!C Iliiitcired 
Eiigi-aviiigs of Flowers and Vegetables, and 

.TWO COLOEEG PLATES, 

The most beautiful and instructive Calaloguo 
and Floral Guide in 'the world—112 
pages, giving thorough directions for the cul¬ 
ture of Flowers and Vegetables, ornamenting 
grounds, making walks, &c. 

A Christmas present for my customers, but 
forwarded to any who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, only one-quarter the cost. 

Addess, JAMES VICK, 

Rochester N. Y. 

AMATEUR 

CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 

To the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 

WE plGiwed to annouucc Hint the 2Cth ANNUAL 
KUITION orihl-s wi;l*-kno\yri work Is uow ready, en¬ 
larged and Improved, and containing a 

MAGNIFICENT NEW COLORED LITHOGBAPH, 

Besides liunflreS.s of entinivlngs In addition to fis full des- 
criptivc price list of 3,000 VAIilETIKS OF CHOICE 
FLOWER AND VECiETABLB .SEEDS, R-tRE GLAD- 
lOLAS. LILIES, TUnEROsES. >tc.. with full directions 
for tlic-ir cnltnre. Tills Is without doubt the most perfect 
work of the kind before the public, 
rta)- Sent Free to aiipllcants upon receipt of 2 stamps. 
Address, WASHBURN & Co., Boston, Mass. 

OUR SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1872. 

Enlarged and improved, containing acorapicte list of all 
the best varieties of 

VEGETABLE, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

will be ready early in January, and will be sent to any 
adilrcss on receipt of two iliree cent slumps. 

CURTIS & COBB, 

161 ;E21!01Tr SI., BOSTON, HASS. 

ISTew Floral Books. 

Every Woman Her Own Flower Gardener, 

DAISY ETEBRIOHT.” 


Address, 


V/ie Zittlc Housekeeper .—I iikli’ Mamma to Was 


FUNNY EPITAPHS, 

In Belfast, Ireland, may he seen the following 
inscription on a tombstone: 

Here lies the bodv of Thomas Romicl, 

W ho went to se.t and never was foittal; 

His jicople imagine he mast liare bcea drowned. 

In Rockville, Eastern Massachusetts, the fol¬ 
lowing inscription may be found: 

In memory of Jane Brent, 

Who kicked up lior heels and away site went. 

In a country churchyard in the south of Eng¬ 
land, there is this miserable attempt at epigram 
Here lielh a certain Ann Mann : 

She lived an old maid, and she dieil an old Mann. 


Bare and Beautiful Flowers 

and Choice Vegetables 

ALWAYS be obtained BY SOWI.VO 



EHTABLI> *ITTS X> IIV 1S3S. 
THE OLDEST 

Slio ISf 

In Phlhiflelplila. wltli one exception only. Every care 
taken to furnisb the Farmer and Gardener wliU 

THE PUREST AND BEST SEEDS. 

We give every customer full value—every article as 
represented or the money refunded. 

Seeds of every description for the Vege¬ 
table and Flower Garden. 
DREBR’S 

GARDEN CALENDAR, FOR 1872, 

Is now published, and will be mailed to all nppli- 
canLs. It contnlus Select Eists of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, with all the most ap¬ 
proved Now Varitios. Also. Agricultural and 
Grass Seed, wilb prices by the ounce, pouiul and 
bushel. Also, a complete list of Bedding Plants. 
Hoses, Dahlias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Gladiolus, 
Bustle and Terra Cotta Ware, and all other Garden 
rcquislles, 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
and containing dlreclions how to prepare the 
ground, sow and cultivate. Also, published. 

DREER’S WHOLESALE PRICE LIST, 
FOB DEALEBS ONLY 

Address. 

IIKNRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 


bouud iu cloth. $1. Seiitbyu 

receipt of price. 

Window Gfardening; 

A new Hook, with 100 exquisite Eiiffi-avings and 300 pages, 
contaiuiug a descriptive list of all Plants suitablb lor Win¬ 
dow Cultiire, and directions for tlieir treatment. Tells all 
.'ihoiit Bulbs for House Culinre, Geraiiittms, Haugitig Baskets, 
Insects, Wardiuu Cases, Ferneries, Conservatories, fitc- 
Priiitedin an elegant style, and one of the most attnicUvo 
Books ever issued from the Aiiiericau Press. Price $1.S0, 
post-paid, by mail. Ready Jon. 20. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

>to. of subscribers to Cabinet. 

^ 75c. @ 60c. 


irGluc 


50 


Butible I^oilulaeca.. 

.Snlvi.T .Spbuidens. ^ lu 

Double Balsam. 2o 1 10 

.Aster, tine mixed. 25 2 10 

Phlox, best varieties. 25 3 10 

Sweet AVilliams. 25 2 10 

Pansies, line. 50 3 15 

10 best Tuberoses. 1 00 10 20 

5 “ Lilies.. 1 00 10 20 

20 P.Tpers Flower Seeds. 1 00 JO 20 

Box Initial ^ote Paper. 50 3 12 

Free copy of Cabinet 1 year. 75 6 10 

More Preiuiuins described lu our Illustrated Cat.alogiie. 
Members of clubs at COo. cnniiot claim a package of seeds 
■:icb. Sloiubersof clulisnt 75e. who claim the seeds each, 
:aimot be counted by the club iigeut taward any'other club 
...his copy of thoCabiuct free. Keuiit postage 


B. K. BLISS Sc SONS, 

23 PARR PLACE & 20 iHURRAy STREET, N. Y., 

Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 

GARDEN,FIELD AND FLOWERSEEES, 

eSMA-LX- FK.UI'TS, 
Agrionltorol and Hortionltnrol 
Implements, 

FEBTILIZESS, AHD OTHER EEWISITBS FOB THE FABU AND 
OABOEN. 

ThA rtnhtccnih Annual Edition of their celebrated SEED 
CATALOGUE AND AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO lUE 
FLOWER AND KITCHE.N GARDEN, will be ready f^ 
distribution early In January, and mailed to our customers 
oflSIl ns ruphlly as possible, and lo all applicants, upon 
receipt of ii' cnts: nn edhlon licnntlfutly bunod in cloth, /» 
cents. This is without excertlon the largest and best Lnt- 
ilogue ever published Inthlsoranyothercomitry. It wll 
contain nearly 200 pages. Including many Bneiy executed 
engravings of favorite aowersHUU vegetables, and a bwu- 
tlfullv colored ebromo of n group ol twentvof tho most 
popular flowers In cultivation. AL«o n descriptive list of 
•isiiii species and varieties of flower and vegetable serts. 
Including nil the novelties of the post season, with full 
directions lor culture. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. O.Box 5,712 New York City. 


NEW PLANTS! NEW SEEDS! 

(BY MAIL OR BY EXPRES S.) 

OUR PLANT AND SEED CATALOGCES, 

FOSl 1072, 

Numbering 175 pages; and containing 

TWO COLORED PLATES, 
worth twice the coat of catalogues, are now ready; 
and will he .scut to our ciistomeis of pastyeai 
usual, to others on receipt of 25 cents. 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 

3.5 CortlandfSt., New York, 



PLAIVTS, 

SEEDS, 

BULES. 

mHE BEST CATALOGUE YET PUBLISHED. 
JL contalnine acomplcte list of Vceclable and 
Flower Seeds. Bulbs of every sort for spr ng 
planting; also Roses, Geranlnras and other bedding 
plants, small Fruits, die.. Ac., fully Illustrated. 

«- Sent Free to all Applicants. 

Address, C. X. ALI-Eill Sc Co., 

76 Fnltoii St., Brooklyn, JT.T. 


lump if seeds 
Clubs m.ay b 

100 Papers at Club Rates. 

The following impt*i-8 are cliibVied with tho lloi ticiilturisk 
iv Oabinot, at tlie following rates. It is but a portion of tlio 
.iill list, in onr Illustiatinl Catalogue, cuntainiiig ovi.e mo 
papms. You will save money by clubbing all y- 
llivough tb: 

Harper's Monlhlv. 

•' A\Sfv. 

Atlantic Magazine;. 

Peterson'S Magazine. 

(Joiluy’s Magazine. 

Plircnoiogical Journal. 

.American Agncnllurist. 

llrarth anil Home. 

Kurtil ^ow Yorker. 

Western Rnrul. 

Prairie Karmer. 

Small Piutl. Uccordur. 

Christian Union. 

Lady's ItUmmI. 

Arthur's Home AMnguzmu .... 

Our Young Pnllcs. 

Wood’s Household Maguzmu. 

Weekly 'Iribunu. 

Wnreriy Magaztno. 

Those w])o have remitted already for tho Cabinet- niav 
add at any time any of the above Jouriinls, at Club nricoM 
Those. WHO nave noi subscriocd wiu suicci tbeir list, remit 
full price, 75c., for tho Cabinet first, and Club price for each 
Journal nltenvard. This offer is open also to Chib Sub. 
scribers of the Cabinet at GOc. cacli. 

PUEMIUM.S-—To any one remitting me full publisher’a 
price of any Journal ou tlm nb<ire Club List. I will nreaAni- 
free, a packet of aceda of tbo Uiadcra Pink, or the Cabiilek 
six mouths, or a box of Initial Slatiouorv. A-aniuct 

If the publisher's price is >D3 or ovor.'theCabinct will bo 
sent free one year. 

nemit all money by Post Office Order, Registered LorfAv 
or Draft on Now Y'ork. Address 

HENRY T.'WILLIAMS, Propxiotoi-, 

5 Beckman St., Now York. 

. . .. ^ 

III 1X111111 x-iluiiuitxiviia, uuu t:viii|)ieie JUISL Of all 

Flowers, Gardening, AgricuHure, Arcb<rocture. ico a 
any address ou receipt of five cents.' ' .*> 












































































































